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therefore, the "Municipality" of the village has been allowed to include
in the term "Native" the British Indians and other Coloured people. If
such a definition and such regulations were passed in the Legislative Coun-
cil of the Orange River Colony, they would be subject to veto by the Home
Government; but because a village board passes them, and chooses to
rive an unwarranted definition to the term "Native", the Home Govern-
ment is not to be consulted, and the accommodating local Government
has no hesitation in countenancing wholesale restrictions of the character
above mentioned. Apparently, it does not matter to that Government
whether such regulations offend the feelings of the Indian subjects of the
King-Emperor or not. We draw the attention of public men in England,
who cherish the proverbial sense of justice and fair play, to the scandal
revealed by the regulations in question which we reprint in extenso in an-
other column.

Indian Opinion, 25-3-1905

324. THE ANTI-INDIAN ACTIVITY OF NATAL
In the Government Gazette of Natal for the 28th February, a Bill is
published regulating the use of fire-arms. Part 4 of the Bill deals with
the use of fire-arms by Natives and Asiatics. We give all the sections in
another column. Evidently the framers of the Bill have associated the
Asiatics almost instinctively with the Natives, and it is that attitude of mind
against which we have always firmly and respectfully protested. Since
distinctions are made between one class and another, justice will never be
done to the Asiatic unless he is treated as apart from the Natives. The
Native question is a big question in South Africa. The Native population
is very large. The Native civilisation is totally different from the Asiatic
or the European. The Native, being the son of the soil, has a right to
fair treatment, but being what he is, perhaps some legislation, which
may be of a restrictive character, is necessary. It can, therefore, never
apply to Asiatics. In this instance of the fire-arms, the Asiatic has
been most improperly bracketed with the Native. The British Indian
does not need any such restrictions as are imposed by the Bill on the
Native regarding the carrying of fire-arms. The predominant race can
remain so by preventing the Native from arming himself. Is there the
slightest vestige of justification for so preventing the British Indian?
It is a matter of common knowledge that the British Indian who has
settled in the Colony is not a military man. He is most docile. Why
should he, then, be insulted by being placed in the same category with
the Native? Would not a stranger, visiting Natal, and coming across
legislation of this kind, come to the conclusion that the British Indians
must be a very troublesome community? There are occasions when
British Indians, living in. out-of-the-way places, would require to have
a gun or a revolver. They are then, if the Bill becomes law, to go not